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The Challenge of Being Alive 


Some years ago Walter Russell Bowie received a letter from a young boy who 
was just learning to write. The letter closed with these words: “I send you all 
my love, and | hope you live all your life!” Dr. Bowie was so deeply impressed 
that he wrote a most worthy book entitled ‘‘On Being Alive.” 

How true it is that many of us do not really live all our lives! Having eyes 
to see and ears to hear, we go about our little duties never seeing the greater 
opportunities, never hearing a challenging call to higher service. Though we 
have minds with which to comprehend the beauty and meaning of life, we 
fail to discover the treasures of human nature that exist in the lives of others. 
The details of earning a living rob us of the rewards of being fully alive. 

As business educators and teachers, we should be more fully aware of our 
responsibilities. We need to be alert to the importance of our work — the chal- 
lenge of our times — the glory of our opportunity. 

During the past fifty years business education has made great progress. 
From a small beginning first in private schools, then in secondary schools and 
colleges, it has grown to professional stature. The circumstance of our great 
business and industrial development nationally has provided the chief moti- 
vation for this rapid growth. Business education has thrived because of its 
atc appeal to the ambitious and its job-getting and money-earning po- 
tential. 

Personal success is the natural and worthy desire of every American youth. 
True success, however, calls for more than money-earning ability. It calls for 
courage to deal manfully with the human problems of an atomic age. It calls 
for the know-how to make fair and forthright appraisal of the principles upon 
which our government and the American way of life is founded. It calls for a 
wholesome philosophy of life based on the Christian concept of brotherhood. 
It calls for ability to get along with people. 

The world stage has been set for a great drama of human activity that may 
soon determine whether there is to be world chaos or a millennium of peace 
and prosperity. The key to the successful conclusion of this great conflict is 
“better human relations.” There is no other. Herein lies the great challenge 
to education, particularly business education. 

Strategically, business education occupies a preferred position from which 
to render effective service in this field. It serves young people of all economic 
levels. The self-interest of young people who seek successful careers in business 
provides a strong incentive for the acceptance of those higher ideals of char- 
acter and conduct upon which better human relations must be established. 

As business educators fully alive to present day needs, we are called upon 
to teach that human service and good human relations are synonymous; that 
brotherhood is the practice of good business ethics; that tolerance is a valu- 
able business asset; that consideration for others is the badge of leadership 
ability; and that in the final accounting, there is no success apart from the 
good will and respect of our fellowmen. 


Thus, to those who serve in the field 
of business education comes a great chal- 
lenge. Every teacher of business subjects 
today who is ‘‘vitally alive’ to the impor- 
tance of this challenge will lose no op- * 
portunity to improve his ability to teach 


those principles of good human relations . » met 
that build for success on the job, good ©. 95, Gore, ont ot Taine ot 
citizenship in the community, and peace- \innesota Te a Business, Minne- 


ful relations throughout the world. apolis, Minnesota. 
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Baltimore Work-Study Plan 
in Business Education 


by HELEN T. HEARN, DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Many times through the years educators 
have said “experience is the best teacher.” 
Vocational education believes that state- 
ment and is offering work experience in the 
trades and occupation classes. In the field 
of business education experimental work- 
experience programs began some thirty years 
ago. Although in Baltimore the opportunity 
to gain practical experience started only a 
little over two years ago, work-study in 
business education is now an established 
program. 

The functions of such a program are 
many —many more than one can realize 
until he has had experience with such 
programs. A description of the Baltimore 
Work-Study Plan in Business Education 
follows: 


The work-study in business education 
program in Baltimore is a related program. 
The student uses the skills, the techniques, 
and the general education that he has ac- 
quired in school. When one talks or reads 
about a work-study program, it seems a 
simple task to establish such a program. 
However, some promotional work is neces- 
sary to insure the success of this type of 
program. ‘The promotional plan in Balti- 
more is a four-point plan: 

1. The school — principal and teachers — 
must be convinced of the value of the pro- 
gram to the student. The experience gained 
on the job must enrich the student and 
cause him to be a better trained graduate in 
business education. 

2. The employer must be shown that the 
value of his training to the student is also 
of value to the school. The school as a whole 
will benefit from the discussion of returned 
student-workers. The employer must under- 
stand that the economic value to him will be 
enhanced because he is able to keep those 
whom he has trained and yet be able to 
choose only those who have worked well in 
his organization. 


8. The parents need to have the program 
explained — its value to the student, the 
need for experience, and the benefits the 
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student will receive. ‘The consent of the 
parents for students to participate in the 
program should be in writing. 

4. The students must also understand the 
program. They must realize the value of 
putting to use in a real office situation the 
skills they have learned; here they realize 
that ar error is a final act and not a repeat 
performance. 

Place in Curriculum. Any semester within 
the last two years of the business education 
course might be selected for the gaining of 
this experience but the last semester of the 
twelfth grade seems best. The student has 
completed three semesters of knowledge and 
skills in the business curriculum. He has 
attained some maturity and he has learned 
to be more cautious, courteous, and stable in 
what he does. The student has acquired 
tools with which to work and compete with 
others in the same office. 


Co-ordination. A central co-ordinator 
directs the program. She makes initial con- 
tacts with employers, meets with groups for 
conferences, confers with students, makes 
necessary adjustments, visits schools, and 
makes suggestions for student improvement. 
The co-ordinator develops forms for reports 
on students to be used by teachers in the 
school and employers on the job. 


Place of Employment. Since this is a train- 
ing program in business education, the busi- 
ness office is the scene of action. Business 
offices are visited before and during the 
student’s employment. The employer is 
cognizant of his responsibility to the student 
and to the school. His direction, his training, 
and his supervision are invaluable to the 
trainee. The problems that arise in the 
business office with new employees can often 
be solved with the help of the co-ordinator 
who works constantly with the student and 
the employer. 

The Plan. Two students whose personal 
qualities and skills meet the requirements of 
the employer are selected by the placement 
service for the referral. Two students are 
needed to fill each job since they alternate a 
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week of work and a week of school. The 
employer's position is filled at all times by 
one of the two students. Whenever students 
become employees, they must abide by the 
rules, regulations, time schedules, and other 
policies of the firm. They receive minimum 
salari-s for beginning jobs in the organiza- 


' tion. 


METHODS OF STUDENT SELECTION. ‘l'wo 
methods of selection may be used: (1) to 
curricularize the work-study program where- 
by all business students are required to 
obtain experience in a business office before 
graduation, and (2) to offer the program to 
students on a voluntary basis; that is, they 
select this opportunity only if they are in- 
terested in gaining the experience and train- 
ing in an actual office situation. Baltimore 
is using this latter method for selecting 
students. 

STUDENT PLACEMENT. In Baltimore there is 
a central public school placement service. 
The students participating in the work-study 
program are selected and referred to the 
employer by the placement counselors. The 
final decision of job placement, however, is 
made by the employer and the student. 
Before referral, the placement counselor, 
with the student’s complete scholastic record 
before him, interviews each student who is 
interested in this program. From the inter- 
view the counselor learns the student’s 
interests, plans, job preference, and can 
observe his attitude and general manner. 
Two students are assigned to one job so that 
they may operate as one person on the job. 
The selection of students is based upon the 
job requirements outlined by the employer. 
After a placement is made, the co-ordinator 
visits and confers with the student and the 
employer. 


RECORDS. The co-ordinator keeps records 


| of each student on the job and in the school. 
| Reports from the employers include a per- 


sonal rating form and a skill and technique 
form. The teachers fill out several forms that 
give the co-ordinator additional information. 
These forms include an improvement chart, 
listing both personal traits and skills, and a 
job suggestion chart. The school nurse 
furnishes health records for each student 
that include a report on the heart condition, 
respiratory ills, and physical defects. Each 
student completes a form that gives in- 
formation to the co-ordinator and to ‘the 


school. The items included on this form are: 


“Job Description,” “Daily Work Diary,” 
and “‘My Weekly Work Record.” The co- 
ordinator reports to the school and to the 
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employer several times during the training 
period. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL. An interested group of 
businessmen, many of whom are employers 
in this training program, were asked to serve 
as an advisory group for business education. 
They hold regular meetings, give talks, pre- 
pare publicity, offer suggestions, and advise 
on matters of business trends and oppor- 
tunities. This group meets monthly to 
discuss the problems of the businessman, of 
the school, and how each one can assist the 
other. These men represent nearly every 
type of employment in Baltimore. They 
learn about the schools, the students, and 
the training that is offered; we learn about 
business, employees, and the requirements 
of business. 


Everyone gains materially through busi- 
ness and schools working together. Under 
the careful direction of the advisory group, 
good publicity has developed. Three radio 
broadcasts were used during the first year 
of the work-study program. The first broad- 
cast described the program and how it 
worked; the second told the businessman 
about the program; and the third, directed 
to parents, described the program and told 
of its advantages to the student. More 
recent publicity consisted of letters and 
broadsides sent to many business firms. The 
broadside was in the form of testimonial 
letters from co-operating firms. Magazine 
articles, newspaper articles and pictures, 
and house organ reports and pictures have 
been used as excellent media for publicity. 


The present publicity plan consists of a 
pamphlet containing a statement by a work- 
study student, a picture of the student, and 
a comment by the employer. The pamphlets 
are released monthly and are mailed to 
about five hundred Baltimore firms. 

LEGAL aspects. The law states that stu- 
dents must be of employable age. In Balti- 
more the age is sixteen years or over. 


Evaluation. Because of the enthusiasm 
for the benefits derived from the work- 
study program, the number of students 
choosing this activity as a part of their busi- 
ness education training has increased each 
term in each school in which the program 
operates. They have been convinced of its 
value. The employers are absorbing more 
students each term. The economy of money 
and of employer time is being realized. 

Work-study in business education is now 
a going concern in Baltimore. The students 
are actually realizing that “experience is the 
best teacher.” 
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Guidance, placement, and follow-up services 
in business education are matters that 
deserve careful attention. A growing number 
of schools are attacking the problem of 
developing adequate services along these 
lines, but much still remains to be done. 

Because individuals have different in- 
terests, abilities, and backgrounds, they 
must be grounded in common learnings if 
people are to live together for their mutual 
benefit. We are dependent upon one another, 
and our individual welfare is tied in with 
the welfare of the group. To develop all 
of our abilities, we must have common 
understandings, attitudes, appreciations, 
skills, habits, and ideals. We must have a 
desire to do our part in this complex society 
and to share our responsibilities if we expect 
to be entitled to the enjoyment of our 
freedom. 

Today we have lost faith in knowledge 
alone. The core curriculum should not be 
stated in terms of subjects or knowledges, 
but rather in terms of learnings that we 
believe each student should master. We 
should say that the curriculum develops in 
answer to the needs of a group of learners 
and to the demands of a given situation in 
vocational education, and that the cur- 
riculum is developed by both teacher and 
students as they work together. 

The business educator has a particularly 
close relationship to vocational guidance 
activities because the business department 
is carrying on a type of education that must 
function for the individual immediately upon 
graduation from high school. Since the 
secondary school is dealing with students 
of all the people, the job of the business 
teacher is both impressive and challenging. 
One of the most important functions of the 
modern school is to orient students to the 
working world. ‘This orientation may be 
accomplished only through a broad program 
of vocational guidance. ‘There are many 
occupational adjustments and _ readjust- 
ments constantly taking place in the voca- 
tional life of the individual. It behooves us 
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The Place of Guidance in 
Voeational Edueation 


by NAN COOPER, DEMONSTRATION HIGH SCHOO, 
MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPP| 









to be and to keep informed about vocational 
techniques. 

The majority of our high schools offer 
vocational training to only the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Without some guidance 
services from members of the staff who are 
qualified to do exploratory work, and who 
are able to sense the problems, interest, and 
needs of the students, the business depart- 
ment becomes a “dumping ground.” This 
situation is not only a waste of time and 
money to the students, but also to the 
educational program and to the business 
world as well. We should make certain that 
the right person is trained for the right job. 

The guidance program cannot be effective 
without the full co-operation of the majority 
of the teachers in the school. Their services 
are indispensable in assisting students to 
orient themselves to the school, to locate 
sources of educational and occupational 
information, and to meet a variety of per- 
sonal problems. Guidance is effective when 
the student feels a need for it. 

The whole purpose of guidance is to aid 
the individual in making intelligent and 
purposeful choices. The individual’s future 





















is determined by his interests, abilities, and 
social needs. ‘Teachers should take every 
opportunity to help the students discover 
and cultivate cultural and vocational in- 
terests. Whether or not a person is a teacher, 
a doctor, a druggist, or a ditch digger, he is 
confronted with personal business problems. 

There is a challenge to each business 
education department to determine the 
common business learnings, but more atten- 
tion should be given to actual job prepara- 
tions. This curricular division need not be 
based only upon student ability, but it 
should also be predicted upon the natural 
areas of job opportunity that are actually 
present in the business life of the community. 

Teachers should help the student choose 








two or three vocational areas in which the 
student has expressed greatest interest. 
Set up an “occupational nook” for individual 
conferences, where the student may browse 
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around at intervals of his choice. Open an 
individual folder for each student. The 
folder should contain a personal inventory 
and all cumulative material of interest. 
Have an autobiography, in the student’s 
own handwriting, complete enough to get 
the cultural background and economic 
status of the student. 

Survey your library for reading materials, 
if possible. Use motion picture, slides, and 
field trips to acquaint the student with 
relative advantages and disadvantages of 
various vocations so that he can evaluate 
them more wisely. Make use of aptitude 
and interest tests to help the student get a 
complete picture of himself in order that 
he may make wiser educational and voca- 
tional choices. Place a catalogue of all the 
nearby colleges, both academic and business, 
in the “occupational nook.” All these tools 
help the student in making intelligent 
choices, selecting the part of the country 
in which he will live, and the business firm 
for which he wishes to work. The teaching 
of how to make a successful application for a 
job should not be neglected. 

Common outlines for all occupations can 
be used. The main features of the outline 
should include information on the impor- 
tance of the occupation, the nature of the 
work, the general working conditions, the 
remuneration, the opportunities, the number 
of persons engaged in the work, the effects 
of the occupation upon the worker, the 
preparation and training needed, the per- 
sonal qualifications required, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the occupational 
field. It might be well to have the student 
make a “career book”’ following this out- 
line, together with any research material 
from the community in which he lives. 

Several innovations to increase guidance 
values may be used, such as student inter- 
views with one ‘another, field trips, and 
homeroom and commercial club programs 
making use of occupational information. A 
survey of the local community for potential 
jobs and work opportunities could be made. 
Of course, questionnaries about the person’s 
adjustment on the job through follow-ups 
might be helpful. Case studies are often 
used as a valuable guidance device and 
ay times solve difficult personal prob- 
ems. 

All vocational subjects offer an oppor- 
tunity for all phases of guidance. For 
example, shorthand dictation, first and 
second year, need not be only letter writing, 
but can be on subjects like “Planning My 
Future,” or “Toward Adult Living,” which 
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will help the student develop desirable 
personality and character traits. The stu- 
dent will not only be trained for stenographic 
positions, but will also be trained in the 
habits of neatness, accuracy, sentence struc- 
ture, mental discipline involving logical and 
accurate thinking, and honesty and social 
responsibility. Shorthand instruction should 
be evaluated primarily on the basis of its 
vocational value. Shorthand is a vocational 
tool. The shorthand course should be 
modified to meet the abilities of the students 
and the needs of the business offices in the 
community. It is only through vocational 
guidance that this may be made possible. 

Another important subject for use in 
guidance is bookkeeping. As bookkeeping 
transactions are analyzed in order to classify 
facts preparatory to recording the transac- 
tions, an excellent opportunity is afforded 
to discuss the business contributions and 
requirements of many different occupations. 
Certainly the many occupations in which a 
knowledge of bookkeeping is essential or 
beneficial to competency should be indicated 
as well as the possible promotions for an 
individual who takes a position involving 
bookkeeping. 

The recognition of the guidance values in 
the presentation of bookkeeping principles 
also directs the thinking of students toward 
the possibilities of taking more advanced 
work in junior colleges or regular colleges of 
business administration. The interests and 
abilities of the students, although interests 
and plans do change, should be the deter- 
mining factors in the guidance aspects of 
the teaching. : 

Both vocational and personal-use type- 
writing skills can be developed through the 
use of real life situations as teaching media. 
Any activity whereby the student satisfies 
a real need will be much more effective than 
something artificially created for him. Type- 
writing is a tool of literacy and to develop 
that tool to its fullest utility, opportuni- 
ties must be provided for practice. The 
typewriting room should take the form of a 
workshop in which laboratory techniques 
are employed. This requires a curriculum 
that is broad enough to develop the total 
potentialities of an individual — a curricu- 
lum that provides for guidance activities. 

Guidance has many ramifications, not 
the least of which is the placement function. 
The placement service should be considered 
as the terminal agency in the school’s pro- 
gram. Intelligent direction should not stop 
when the training is completed, for this 

(Concluded on page 154) 





A Mimeographed Sehool Paper 


by LOIS METZGER, FLORA HIGH SCHOO, 
FLORA, INDIANA 


Miss Metzger explains the techniques 
used in publishing a school paper. 


When the decision is made to publish a 
mimeographed school paper, the new sponsor 
will soon discover that it offers a challenge 
to his ingenuity, his ability for organization, 
and his willingness to devote many extra 
hours to the project though he probably 
has an already overcrowded schedule. Do 
not let these challenges discourage you. 
Produce a good school paper and the satisfac- 
tion in the accomplishment will make the 
effort worth while. 

Because SCHOOL DAZE, our school 
paper, now in its thirteenth year, has 
achieved a measure of success and attempts 
to maintain a high standard, inquiries are 
sometimes made as to how the paper is 
produced. Perhaps a brief summary of our 
procedures may be of aid to those starting 
such a project. 

In Flora High School the commercial 
department publishes the school paper. The 
staff is named each year by the sponsor 
after consultation with the English Depart- 
ment concerning qualifications for writing 
positions. Of course, the associate editor of 
the previous year ordinarily becomes editor 
in chief. If some staff positions can be 
filled by experienced students, work in 
training the staff will be greatly reduced. 

Typists for our paper are members of the 
secretarial training class. They type a 
dummy and stencils during the regular 
class periods. All other work is done during 
study hours, except the actual printing of 
the paper when it is occasionally necessary 
to utilize other commercial class periods. 

SCHOOL DAZE is published six times a 
year (once each grading period), because 
that seems to take all the time we can 
spare — and try to do justice to each issue 
as well as keep up our regular school work. 
The school paper is financed by subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents a year (our campaigns 
usually result in 100 per cent sales in high 
school) as well as by a small amount of 
local advertising. We try to make the 
advertisements attractive by placing only 
a few on each page next to some reading 
matter. In this way we hope to make the 
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ads effective and not a burden on our busi 
nessmen. Complimentary advertising is not 
accepted. Our rate is 25 cents per column 
inch — most ads selling for 50 cents. 

In producing a duplicated paper, there 
are two important factors to consider: 
journalism and mimeographing. ‘Too often 
it seems that one factor or the other js 
sadly neglected. Even such basic journal- 
istic rules as writing in the third person, 
eliminating editorial comment in _ news 
stories, and including a present or future 
tense verb in headlines are quite frequently 
ignored. ‘There is no journalism class in 
our school, but calling reporters’ attention 
to such rules, or, better yet, providing them 
with a good style book, will surely pay 
dividends. 

An editorial board composed of the editor, 
the associate editor, and the proofreader 
checks all copy as it is completed. The 
copy is corrected and if necessary returned 
for rewriting. After the dummy is typed, 
the proofreader again checks for errors and 
also makes a final reading after the stencil 
has been cut. Do not forget that the staff 
members are students, and close supervision 
by the sponsor is important. Almost anyone 
can miss some errors, but with several 
persons proofreading copy, most errors 
should be located. It takes time, but I 
try to check each student’s work. 

Probably the mimeographing itself will 
hold most interest for the. commercial 
teacher since a neat, attractive paper can be 
produced in any school. It is unfortunate 
that a high grade of work is not maintained 
by more publications. High standards 
require much time and effort, but why be 
satisfied with inferior results? 

A good discussion of stencil duplicating 
equipment can be found in an article by 
William A. Richards that appeared in Tue 
BALANCE SHEET, February, 1949. Most 
schools find it impossible to purchase a 
large amount of materials at any one time. 
The minimum equipment should include a 
good duplicator that gives accurate registra- 
tion, an illuminated drawing board with 
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[-square attached. a French curve, a 
medium wire loop stylus, a lettering stylus, 
two ball point styli— medium and large, 
two plastic shading plates, and as many 
lettering guides as funds permit — three or 
four, at least. More equipment may be 
purchased with publication profits. We 
have acquired a fine selection of equipment 
over « period of years, in addition to buying 
a new Mimeograph, a mimeoscope, and an 
adding machine for the commercial room. 

Let us consider how some of the equip- 
ment above may be used. Pictures may be 
traced with the wire loop stylus, using the 
French curve to obtain firm, smooth lines. 
This procedure takes much longer, but it 
eliminates wavering lines and gives the 
illustration a more professional appearance. 
Every curve in the picture can be found on 
the French curve if one looks for it. The 
medium ball point stylus may be used for 
signatures, and the large ball point stylus 
may be used for shading. The two most 
useful shading plates seem to be the one 
that produces an uneven, mottled effect 
and the one with small, evenly spaced dots. 
With the latter, additional designs may be 
produced by rubbing over the plate, giving 
it a slight turn, and rubbing over it again. 
In lettering guides, the 4%” and 14” sizes 
will be found of most value in preparing 
advertising copy and where space must be 
conserved. Fancier shading plates, special- 
use styli, and a wider assortment of styles 
and sizes of lettering guides may be added as 
convenient. 

After tracing a picture the artist should 
remove the pattern from beneath the flexible 
writing plate of the mimeoscope and then 
carefully inspect the work to be sure that 
no part has been omitted. Any poor joining 
of curves can be touched up with the use of 
correction fluid. Then the illustration is 
shaded, being sure to press firmly on the 
stylus and going over the area until an even 
amount of light is coming through the stencil 
at all points. Shade right up to the outline 
and do not become alarmed if the stylus 
occasionally should go outside the desired 
area, for correction fluid will also take care 
of that. To avoid the possibility of tearing, 
cellophane may be placed on the top of the 
stencil before the shading is done. In this 
way greater pressure can be used safely. 

Be continually alert for possible illustra- 
tions for your paper. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, greeting cards, and advertising litera- 
ture provide quantities of pictures that may 
be clipped and filed for future use. The 
duplicator companies distribute free pages 
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of appropriate illustrative material. Never 
overlook any suitable drawing; you cannot 
anticipate what you are going to need in 
the future. Seasonal classifications, as well 
as sports and advertising, will be found 
most useful. 

Typists should be trained in the art of 
justifying margins. This, of course, starts 
with dummy typing where diagonals may 
be used to indicate extra spaces which will 
be left when the stencil is cut. Typists 
should practice squeezing letters, spreading 
words, and correcting errors. The new 
correction fluid that eliminates burnishing 
of the stencil makes corrections much easier 
and quicker to make. Be sure the fluid is 
thin and quick-drying. Use only a thin 
coating of the fluid but make certain the 
entire surface of the correction is covered. 
Then use the same force in typing the 
correction as was used originally. Too 
heavy a stroke will produce heavier, blacker 
lines and point out the correction. 

The typist should clean the type before 
cutting each stencil. Stroking should be 
heavier and slower than for ordinary typing. 
The lines for each page should be carefully 
counted. All this is the responsibility of the 
typist. 

The duplicator should be turned slowly 
and evenly to allow the ink to come through 
the stencil properly. Use sufficient ink to 
produce clear, readable copies. Pages con- 
taining shaded illustrations require much 
ink to keep them from having a “spotted” 
appearance. Assistants to the machine 
operator can slip sheet the pages and count 
them if necessary. 

For best results, change ink pads fre- 
quently. The pad should be raised after 
running each stencil so that it does not 
become matted in the holes of the cylinder. 
A protective cover keeps the ink pad from 
drying when not in use. Stencils may be 
filed between the pages of a newspaper for 
re-use. 

Color will add to the appearance of the 
publication. This may be accomplished 
through the use of colored paper or colored 
ink. When colored ink is used, the outside 
of the cylinder must be cleaned of ink and a 
stencil backing sheet placed under the clean 
ink pad. After making sure that the ink 
has been stirred until thoroughly mixed, 
the colored ink is applied with a paint brush. 

Two methods may be used to produce 
multi-color work. The easier way is to 
“spot” or “stripe” the color in the desired 
location on the face of the stencil. When 
the stencil is placed on the clean ink pad it 
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will leave a clear pattern to follow in paint- 
ing the ink more heavily in the proper 
position. Unless the areas are widely 
separated, the different inks will run to- 
gether. However, if care is taken in placing 
the right colors side by side, they will often 
blend to give lovely tints. This may be done 
effectively with autumn leaves where red, 
yellow, and brown blend to produce a 
pleasing variety of shades. 

To use, two or more distinct colors, a 
different stencil must be cut for each color. 
Portions of the picture that are to be the 
same color are traced on one stencil. The 
page must be run through the machine once 
for each color. Naturally this calls for great 
accuracy of registration, and feeding the 
paper by hand is usually more satisfactory. 
Print more copies of this color page than of 
the other pages because some will probably 
be spoiled before completed. 

For this multi-color work, it will be found 
best to fasten the picture directly onto the 
glass of the mimeoscope with Scotch tape 
before tracing. When changing from one 
stencil to another make certain each stencil 
is placed on the mimeoscope the same way 
and is straight. Where lines of one color 
‘approach those of another color, it is well 
to stop the lines just short of actual meeting. 
This will help eliminate that “Sunday 
comic” result where colors overlap. To 
check the picture before running, all the 
stencils may be placed on the mimeoscope 
at once; if no bright light comes through, 
then no lines overlap. 

Quality results are secured with quality 
materials. This applies to stencils, paper, 
and ink. Do not economize by using for 
illustrations a stencil that was intended for 
typing only. It does not produce successful 
results. The paper stock should be carefully 
selected with its use in mind. Thin paper 
cannot be printed on both sides — and 
printing on one side requires twice the 
amount of paper. Hence, little or no saving 
usually results. For SCHOOL DAZE, we 
use 28-pound vellum. 

For variety and extra detail, other equip- 
ment should be acquired as need arises. A 
circle guide, a silk sheet (to produce solid 
black areas), and wheel styli are only a few 
extras which will be found useful. 

Some originality and experimentation will 
allow one to produce unusual results. For 
instance, it is possible to emboss your work 
by sprinkling powdered resin on the wet 
ink and then holding the page over heat un- 
til the resin melts. It is a sticky job, but 
the results are most attractive. 
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Perhaps one of the most difficult phase, 
of the sponsor’s work is the effort to keep 
the staff members “‘on their toes” — striving 
to maintain their standards and improve q 
their past achievements. The school pape 
associations, both state and national, ap 
helpful in accomplishing this objective. The 
national associations charge a fee that 
entitles the publication to enter a contes 
to compete with papers of similar natuyy 
and from schools of like size. A detailed and 
constructive criticism of one’s own publica. 
tion assists in efforts to correct weaknesse 
and maintain commendable features. The 
rating given shows how your paper compares 
with others, and the certificate that js 
awarded can be framed for your walls and 
will give permanent proof of your accom. 
plishments. The value of a high rating is 
great as an incentive to future staffs. 

The magazines published by the various 
associations will also be of interest to the 
staff. By all means, exchange papers with 
as many schools as possible, for students 
like to see what others are doing. 

Yes, publishing a school paper is a big 
undertaking, but it is fun, too. Be careful, 
for once you start, you are likely to get 
printer’s ink in your blood — and then it is 
too late to stop! 








The Place of Guidance in 
Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 151) 


would be similar to building a house and 
leaving it unpainted or without landscaping. 
The job is unfinished. The placement fune- 
tion is of utmost importance, and it should 
operate with maximum service to the 
prospective employee and employer. Match- 
ing youth and jobs is interesting and 
challenging, and it should be carried on with 
energy and enthusiasm. 

The work of placement does not stop 
with the placing of the student on the job. 
A careful follow-up that leads to better 
training, adjustment to other jobs, and a 
real understanding of the needs of the 
community is an essential part of the 
guidance program. 

It is apparent that the curriculum, guid 
ance, and instruction are inseparable com- 
ponents of secondary education. While 
each. of these elements has its own function, 
no one of them can be disassociated from the 
other in achieving the objectives of educa 
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No business edu- 
cator will object 
to the excellent 
idea that seems 
to be receiving 
new and greater 
stress on all sides; namely, that teachers will 
be able to guide the learning activities of 
their business students more effectively if 
they have succeeded in a business job in 
addition to their teacher-training. However, 
in some of the stress on business experience 
for the teacher the implication seems to be 
that any kind of business job will suffice. 

Let us begin by admitting that any kind 
of business job is doubtlessly better than no 
business job at all. The mere act of obtaining 
a position during some summer vacation; of 
reporting to an office for a working day, of 
following regularly company rules and pro- 
cedures; of earning an office worker’s pay; 
and of experiencing office contacts, good and 
poor, may provide a stimulating change in 
the teacher’s existence and will undoubtedly 
furnish some fuel for the fiery enthusiasms 
of the following autumn and winter classes 
in business subjects. 

However, anyone who has worked a busi- 
ness day throughout many a year, and who 
is now occupying a teaching position, has a 
special appreciation of the fact that the 
teacher’s summer is a most valuable part of 
his life. The time is precious, and when one 
considers the several alternatives of oppor- 
tunity for travel, study, rest, relaxation, 
business, or* other experiences of varying 
kinds and in varying localities, the decision 
as to how to spend these free weeks becomes 
one of major importance. 

It should be realized that there is limited 
value in repeating a routine summer office 
job, undertaken because it is easily available. 
Such a position may seem adequate because 
it is easily obtained, easily occupied, and 
offers a welcome addition to one’s yearly 
income. However, after a teacher has learned 
the routines and has also obtained full 
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Of Course, Business Experi- 
enee = But What Kind? 


by HELEN J. KEILY, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


awareness of his relative position in the 
organization and the place of that concern 
in society, the wisdom of returning re- 
peatedly to the same position, when weighed 
with other possibilities, may be questioned. 

In obtaining his business experience, the 
business teacher should not run the risk of 
emulating the teacher who, when overlooked 
for an increase in salary, reminded the 
principal in a grieved tone, “But, Mr. Black, 
I’ve had twenty-five years’ experience!” “It 
would be more truthful to say,” the principal 
replied, “that you have had one year’s ex- 
perience twenty-five times.” 

The need for experience by business 
teachers is not merely the need to increase 
skills and understanding of the operation of 
business, but is especially a need for atti- 
tudes of realism toward business situations 
as illustrated by the following incident. At 
a recent business teachers’ meeting, a per- 
sonnel director stated that his firm would 
welcome the services of business teachers 
for any summer openings that might occur. 
One business teacher arose to put this 
question, “How much would your firm pay 
me to work in the summer?” Such a question 
should not be asked by a teacher or a student 
when applying for a job. Rather, the in- 
dividual, teacher or student, should ask, 
“How much am I worth to a business con- 
cern? What are my skills — and how would 
they fit into this organization?” The 
teacher should know that no personnel 
director could answer such a question for a 
person whose abilities are unknown to the 
prospective employer. If teachers do not 
themselves ask, “What measurable value 
would my abilities have to business?” — 
how can they teach their students to be 
realistic, as they must be, in such matters? 

Many years ago at our state teacher- 
training college a requirement for a business 
teaching degree was a year’s successful 
business experience. The requirement was 
eventually abandoned because of the im- 
possibility of assuring valuable experience to 
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each prospective graduate and of super- 
vising that experience satisfactorily. It was 
found that too many students, once placed, 
were allowed (sometimes despite prior assur- 
ances to the contrary) to remain in routine 
jobs, the worth of which as a learning situ- 
ation was extremely limited. In relatively 
few situations students were allowed to 
progress from one position to another, with 
a corresponding possibility for growth in 
understanding the organization and oper- 
ation of the business and its place in the 
social and economic structure of society. 

It may be stated as a general principle, 
then, that it is advisable to avoid undue 
repetition of routine occupations in building 
a valuable background of business experi- 
ence. Are there other guiding principles for 
obtaining the most effective office experience 
for business teachers? Undoubtedly, con- 
sideration of some of the following ideas 
might result in more valuable use of precious 
summer vacations: 

1. An ideal plan would be for the teacher 
to register vith one of the universities that 
offers experience such as that described by 
Dr. Irene Place of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, in The Business Teacher of 
December, 1949.1. Under such a plan, a 
business firm will give special consideration 
to the teacher’s desire for wide experience, 
rotating the new and eager employee from 
job to job. ‘The sharing of experiences 
through evening round-table discussions 
with firm executives and fellow employees 
add further appreciations. The teacher thus 
obtains not only an enriched business ex- 
perience, but also summer earnings, pleasant 
fellowship, and graduate college credits. 

2. Failing registration in a combined uni- 
versity course-office job, a personal advance 
study of the general type of business in 
which employment is contemplated would 
be an excellent method of making the work 
more meaningful to the prospective em- 
ployee. A general survey of this type of 
business would be helpful, including a history 
of the organization, its annual reports, its 
personnel manuals, house organs, written 
statements of policy, and other literature 
published by or about the company. 


3. Variation of experience should be 
sought and can be secured in many ways: 


(a) As to type of firm. Employment in a small 
company furnishes an entirely different kind 
of experience from that provided in a concern 
employing thousands. Both will enrich the 
teacher’s background, each in different ways. 





(b) As to types of equipment and methods used. 
If, for some essential reason, a routine job jg 
to be repeated, the teacher should decide jp 
advance in what ways new materials may be 
explored or gathered, new techniques learned, 
or measurable gains in skills developed, 
These anticipated outcomes should be re. 
duced to writing. If they are negligible and 
have little application to the business teach- 
ing job, the teacher would probably benefit, 
even at some cost, by taking a different job, 
At the end of the summer, the written state. 


ment of hoped for accomplishment should 
be checked. 


As to the degree of responsibility assumed, 
Although detail jobs have value in showing 
the teacher what will be expected of high 
school graduates in their initial jobs, subse. 
quent experience should involve assumption 
of some responsibility or performance of 
executive or supervisory duties. 


(d) As to type of business and type of work. Banks, 
insurance companies, camps, hospitals, 
travel agencies, importers, stores — the 
hundreds of types of businesses — offer 
countless varieties of jobs to be undertaken. 
The business teacher would do well to try 
jobs other than office work, such as per- 
sonnel supervision and selling. If sales work 
is undertaken, the business teacher should 
check with the state supervisor of distribu- 
tive education to find out whether the job 
will fulfill the experience requirements for a 
co-ordinator in this field. Although the 
teacher may not contemplate seeking this 
type of work, it would be advisable to be 
sure that the experience provides this possi- 
bility. 


— 


(ec 


(e) As to location. Another valuable variation of 
experience may be had by obtaining employ- 
ment in different parts of the country. Initi- 
ative should be exercised in applying for 
such jobs, by letter and in person during the 
school year. Fellow teachers in national 
organizations may be able to furnish leads 
in other cities. Here is a challenge for the 
teacher to test the effectiveness of his own 
application for a position. Residence and 
experience in a new area will never be 
regretted even if it should serve only to 
furnish new appreciations of home territory. 

4. Summer employment gives the teacher 
an opportunity to observe and collect illus- 
trations of office manuals, application forms, 
social security forms, and other materials 
that would be helpful in vitalizing classroom 
work. The teacher should decide in advance 
what materials would be helpful and should 
make a specific effort to obtain them. 


5. If the job is located in the area of the 
school, it may well provide valuable possi- 
bilities for the scheduling of future talks to 
students by firm officials, field trips by stu- 
dents to the firm, and future jobs for 
students. A teacher who has been an em- 

(Concluded on page 159) 


“Business Teacher Looks in on Michigan’s Work-Experience Program for Teachers,” Business Teacher, Vol. XXVII, No. $ 


(December, 1949), p. 96. 
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In both business and social correspondence 
the strongest motivation for writing a letter 
is the anticipation of receiving a reply. For 
that reason a course in business English 
should have as one of its aims the develop- 
ment of the student’s ability to write actual 
letters that are to be mailed. 

Correspondence to be mailed may include 
letters of inquiry, orders for merchandise, 
and application letters. These three types of 
letters are of great practical value to the 
individual in conducting his own business 
affairs after he leaves school. Furthermore, 
the best secretarial students may acquire 
sufficient skill to compose letters of inquiry 
and prepare orders for their future em- 
ployers. In addition, the examination of 
letters received in answer to their own in- 
quiries is a valuable aid to the students in 
studying the replies to letters of inquiry. 

A project on letters to be mailed was con- 
ducted with satisfactory results in my 
business English classes at Phoenix Union 
High School. These classes were composed 
chiefly of eleventh grade students, many of 
whom were enrolled in secretarial or general 
business courses. Several juniors and a few 
seniors from the academic course enrolled in 
the business English classes. 

During the first semester, emphasis was 
placed upon a review of grammar, punctua- 
tion, word study, sentence structure, prin- 
ciples of unity, coherence, and emphasis, 
paragraph organization, and outlining. Inci- 
dental review was continued as needed 
throughout the second semester. The study 
of letter layout and form, effective letter- 
heads, the parts of the business letter and 
their correct form and placement are in- 
cluded in the first semester’s work. Students 
write a few simple business letters during the 
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Writing Letters to Mail 


by RUTH L. BRADISH 
PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Writing letters to mail is a project of the business 
English classes of Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

cedure followed to carry out this project. 


Miss Bradish describes the pro- 


first semester, but the emphasis upon actua 
letter writing occurs in the second semester 

As part of the unit of work on the letter 
of inquiry, class members were encouraged 
to write letters asking for information that 
they actually need. Some wrote to colleges 
and secretarial schools in which they plan 
to take further training. Girls who wanted 
to become nurses or airline hostesses sent 
letters to various hospitals and _ airlines. 
Other students wrote for varied information 
regarding their hobbies. Those who ex- 
pected to take vacation trips inquired about 
points of scenic interest and housing accom- 
modations. Such letters were written after 
studying and discussing the letter of inquiry 
and writing sample letters based upon text- 
book and workbook exercises. The first 
draft of each letter was written and corrected 
in class. The final draft was also checked 
before it was mailed. 

After the letters were mailed, the replies 
to these letters furnished a wealth of ma- 
terial for further observation and study. 
Letters were passed around the class for 
examination and eventually displayed on 
the bulletin board. As new communications 
arrived, displays were brought up to date. 

This project resulted in the following 
satisfactory outcomes: 

1. Students generally became more alert 
and interested in noting strong and weak 
points in letters written by students and in 
the replies that were received. 

2. Students gained some practical knowl- 
edge of actual correspondence produced in 
modern business offices. 

3. Several students developed a greater 
pride in composing original letters that met 
the standards of good business usage. 

(Concluded on page 161) 
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Application of the Debit 
and Credit Formula 


by EDWARD R. GANJE, ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Students beginning the study of 
bookkeeping and accounting are 
compelled, by the very nature of 
the arrangement of accounting 
theory, to learn and to apply the 
debit and credit formula. Their 
first contact with the study of 
accounting takes them through 
the accounting equation. At this 
point they proceed with the study 
of debits and credits. 

It is almost unanimously agreed 
that in the study of debits and 
credits an accounting student will 
encounter some difficulty. The 
student is bewildered and often 
feels that he will never be able to understand 
thoroughly the theory of debiting and 
crediting. I believe that considerable time 
should be allowed for the study of debits and 
credits so that the student will overcome his 
difficulty with that phase of the study of 
accounting and then be permitted to proceed 
with the study of further theory. 


It is not unusual to find students in 
partnership accounting, corporation ac- 
counting, or even advanced accounting that 
are experiencing some difficulty in setting 
up a more elaborate business transaction in 
journal form. When questioned as to what 
their difficulty might be, they reply by 
saying they are not positive of the debit and 
credit formula. A student must always be 
made to understand why a particular trans- 
action is debited to one account and why 
it is credited to another account. I believe 
that one cannot overemphasize the study of 
the debit and credit formula. 


In beginning the study of debits and 
credits, a student learns that the left-hand 
side of a ““T’”’ account is the debit side, and 
the right-hand side is the credit side. Fre- 
quently, then, the student will begin debiting 
and crediting with the erroneous conception 
that all debts of a business should be entered 
on the debit side, and all credit that a busi- 
ness has should be placed on the credit side. 
This is purely a case of the student’s not 
thoroughly understanding the meaning of 
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the terms “debit and credit” as 

they apply to the mechanics of 

debiting and crediting. The terms 

“debit and credit” should be ex- 

plained as indicating a position in 

“T”’ account and the position 

itself indicating an addition or a 

subtraction. 

There are five distinct classifica- 
tions of accounts; namely, assets, 
liabilities, capital, expense, and in- 
come. ‘The first three are usually 
referred to as the accounting ele- 
ments that make up the original 
accounting equation. The latter 
two classifications might be con- 
sidered an expansion of the original equation. 

The illustration on page 159 has been 
used consistently by Globe Business College 
for the past four years. We feel that it has 
been thoroughly tested and the results have 
been surprisingly favorable. Each beginning 
student is given a mimeographed sheet of 
this illustration and is encouraged to use it 
constantly until the debit and credit theory 
is completely mastered. In the illustration 
the expense and income classifications have 
been placed under the capital classification 
because they represent decreases and in- 
creases in capital. The accounts listed ur 'er 
each of the classifications are the accounts 
most frequently used by students of be- 
ginning accounting. 

The three steps to be taken in debiting and 
crediting are as follows: 

TH tEE STEPS TO BE TAKEN IN DEBITING 
AND CREDITING: 

1. Determine which two accounts are af- 
fected by the business transaction. 

2. Refer to the chart and find where these 
two accounts have been classified. 

3. Determine whether these accounts are 
increased or decreased by the business 
transaction. 

(a) Refer to the chart on the next page to 
determine which account should be 
debited and which account should be 
credited. 


NOTE: Each business transaction must be entered as a debit 
to one aceount and as a credit to some other account. 
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Assets Liabilities 4 Capital 
increase | decrease decrease | increase decrease | increase 
Debit | Credit Debit | Credit Debit | Credit 

Cas!) Accounts Payable Expense Income 

Store Equipment Notes Payable 

Office Equipment Mortgages Payable increase | decrease decrease | increase 

Accounts Receivable 

Notes Receivable Debit | Credit Debit | Credit 
S Government Bonds 
yf Building 
s Land Rent Expense Sales 

Merchandise Inventory Salaries Services 
i Wages 
n Telephone & Tel. 
n Auto Expense 
a Heat & Light 
Truck Expense 
Taxes 

A~ Insurance Expense 
8, Stationery & Supply 
= Misc. Expense 
| Cost of Sales — 
y Purchases 
e- 9 a ee ee ee 
al r = ae ae er 
< Of Course, Business Experience — But What Kind? 
n. (Continued from page 156) 
= ployee can be an inspiring field trip leader limited himself by a lack of imagination and 
Be and an intelligent placement worker. zeal in applying for work by refusing to 
as 6. Teachers should be aware of and closely move from his own locality, by rejecting 
ve observe capital and labor relationships. The offers because of dislike for certain require- 
1g accusation that teachers live in an “ivory ments, or by failure of the position to pay 
of tower” may have a basis insofar as teacher as much as he might wish? 
it knowledge of the realities of employer- It is encouraging to realize that stimu- 
ry employee business relations are concerned. lating benefits obtained from summer busi- 
bn Some teachers may never have had a social ness experience will represent not merely an 
ve security number or the experience of working individual gain for the teacher, but a gain 
on on an hourly, daily, or weekly pay basis. that will be multiplied by the hundreds of 
- They may never have experienced the students who will be helped in future classes 
er actuality of following rules as applied to by the teacher’s knowledge of business as it 
its large groups of office workers. really exists. The carefully chosen summer 
- In general, it is probably true that advance job that allows for teacher growth in skill, 

thinking and planning for a summer occupa- in confidence, in knowledge, in under- 
nd tion, preferably on the basis of a long-range standing, and in realistic attitudes toward 

view to provide needed variation over a_ business is well worth the effort it may 
NG period of years, would enrich the teacher’s require. Especially benefited will be the 

background. Many, of course, will say, students who will be instructed by a teacher 
af- “This is presuming that such a wide variety who has ceased to be a mere theorist, because 

of jobs would be available to me. I have a he has learned the unsurpassed combination 
ese hard time obtaining any work at all!’ Is of contemplative thinking, careful advance 

this true, or has the teacher arbitrarily planning, and successful job performance. 
are 
ess 

HOW TO INTEGRATE OFFICE PRACTICE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 

» to A 16-page, printed booklet providing suggested programs, suggested materials, and a bibliography of 
be office practice plans. Single copies will be furnished free on request. 
be SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
bit Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
unt. 
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Voeational Guidanee 


in the Classroom 


by BRUCE I. BLACKSTONE 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Each teacher must do guidance work in 
his classes. There often is no other way in 
which guidance can be given to the students 
who need the help. The guidance experts 
of the school are far too busy to give the 
attention to classroom guidance that it 
deserves. Guidance is more than telling the 
student what various tests indicate he should 
do and be. Guidance involves the process 
of the student himself making up his mind 
on the basis of the information he has 
supplemented by additional information 
from the guidance worker. 

The steps involved in a successful guidance 
program in the classroom are at least six 
in number: 


1. The student determines what type of 
work he wishes to do. 


2. The student determines the necessary 
requirements for the type of work that he 
has chosen. 

3. The student sets up a program of 
activities for himself that will help prepare 
him for the type of work he has chosen. 


4. The student carries out the program he 
has set up for himself. 


5. The student obtains some practical 
experience in his chosen field, either in the 
school or out of it as conditions permit. 

6. The teacher follows up the success of 
the student. 

This type of program permits recognition 
of individual differences in the classroom. 
At the same time this program motivates the 
vocational students as they can see the 
benefit of their self-chosen activities. The 
teacher: aids and suggests, but the student 
must establish and recognize his own pro- 
gram. 

The students in vocational training classes 
should not be trained to “run the business” 
or to be a “business statesman” at the ex- 
pnese of immediate job skills. The student 
who can do anything can do nothing. 

The personnel manager of one of the 
largest department stores in Los Angeles, 
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California, recently stated: “I wish that all 
of our personnel could do typing and short- 
hand so that they could hold a job until 
they found the place they best fit in our 
business.” 

If a student can do something, he then has 
the possibility of staying with the firm until 
he finds his place in the firm. Students 
should be trained to do something — file, 
type, sell, and so forth; the necessary 
jobs from which promotion is possible. 
Training and guidance should include infor- 
mation leading to promotion. The student 
who can say to the employer, “I can do so 
and so now, and I am interested and trained 
to do so and so in the future,” has a good 
chance of getting his initial employment. 

Students should be encouraged to find out 
what they will do in their first job, the job 
that will support them until they can do 
what they wish to do in the firm. The 
teacher can recommend that students read 
the literature in the field and find out what 
the actual initial employment requirements 
seem to be. Students should visit and 
interview workers in the field to discover 
what these workers think constitutes valu- 
able training in the classroom. There may 
be class discussions on the various occupa- 
tional choices, led by members of the class 
who have chosen those occupations. Each 
student should make an oral and a written 
report on his occupational objective. This 
does two valuable things. First, it fixes 
a definite goal for the student; and second, 
it provides suggestive material to others in 
the class. 

After each student has determined what 
is required on his job, the student should 
set up a program to aid himself to meet the 
initial vocational requirements. This pro- 
gram may be based upon the literature in 
the field and speeches by those connected 
with the field including graduates of the 
school who are experienced workers. 


One of the finest sources of information 
for the students is through the businessmen 
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of the community. In each field of endeavor 
there is an organization or agency dealing 
with the problems of that particular area. 
The teacher should try to get these organiza- 
tions to provide job specifications for initial 
employment and to make this information 
available to the students. Some of this 
information may not be clear. As a matter 
of fact, the businessman sometimes does 
not know what he does want from his initial 
employees. However, the students can get 
a general idea of what the businessman 
thinks he wants. 

Information from business associations 
such as the National Office Management 
Association and the American Filing Associa- 
tion is of particular value in providing 
criteria for evaluating the program of im- 
provement set up by the student. After 
checking the information gained by inter- 
views and reviews of literature against this 
criteria, the student is in a position to initiate 
a program that will prepare him for the 
position he hopes to secure. 

After the student has carried out his 
program of self-improvement, the school 
should provide an opportunity for the stu- 
dent to exercise the skills needed. This 
can be done in the school or through a 
program of part-time work in the com- 
munity. The responsibility of the school 
does not end here. The school should main- 
tain a follow-up system as a check upon 
the adequacy of its training for these 
various occupations. 

With such a program the student of 
vocational subjects is encouraged to make 
decisions concerning his future, he is helped 
to find factual information concerning his 
vocational possibilities, and he sets up a 
program to prepare himself for immediate 
vocational competency. In addition to the 
problem of immediate vocational compe- 
tency, the student is encouraged to consider 
lines of promotion and the requirements 
involved for such promotion. The student 
is motivated to carry on his school work 
when he realizes that it does actually affect 
him. The success of the program involved 
is checked in two ways: first, by the trial 
period of work; and second, by the follow-up 
information made available to the student. 

This program for vocational subjects 
provides a motivating force for students, 
gives training in ability to develop a plan 
of action, and provides a useful and specific 
program for the student. This program 
should probably be organized on a depart- 
mental basis, each teacher in the department 
becoming an expert in one particular field 
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of effort such as secretarial, selling, and small 
business. The teachers of the department 
should adjust the class work, as far as 
possible, to permit the student to make 
applications of the course being studied to 
his own immediate vocational needs. 

The classroom teacher must know what 
he can do to help the student prepare him- 
self for vocational life. 








Writing Letters to Mail 
(Continued from page 157) 


4. Some of the better students were ready 
to attempt composing letters for other 
people. 

This extra letter writing was done on a 
volunteer basis. At the time, I wished to 
have several inquiry letters written for me. 
I listed the facts, asked for volunteers, and 
assigned the work. Usually two or three 
students handled each assignment. I read 
the student’s initial letter aloud so that other 
class members could discuss the merits of 
each letter and help make the needed correc- 
tions. The final draft of the letter repre- 
sented the combined efforts of several 
students. All students were interested in 
examining the replies that I received. 

Occasionally another teacher who desired 
an inquiry letter written furnished me with 
facts that I passed on to students who 
volunteered to compose the letter. 

Following the study of the unit on the 
letter of inquiry, a few students felt that 
they had gained sufficient confidence and 
skill to assume the task of writing business 
letters for their parents. For such additional 
work, extra credit was given. 

Two girls assumed the job of handling 
most of the business correspondence for 
their fathers who operate their own busi- 
nesses. Another student writes the order 
letters for members of her family who buy 
many items from an out of state mail order 
house. One girl wrote to make hotel reserva- 
tions for her mother. One boy composed 
several letters for his father, a contractor. 

Although this practical application of 
business correspondence is particularly fea- 
sible for the unit of work on the inquiry 
letter, it may also be employed to some 
degree during the study of order and applica- 
tion letters. 





Wanted: Convention Dates 


Please send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET the 
dates and places of meetings planned by groups of business 
teachers for the convention calendar that will be published 
in the February issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 
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Business Teachers 
Need Journalism 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Not one of all the catalogues of teacher- 
training institutions that I recently inspected 
indicated any required work in journalism 
for business education students. Yet student 
publications appear to rank as the number 
one extracurricular activity for high school 
business teachers. This apparent fact is 
borne out by the results of a survey com- 
pleted by Dr. Clifford L. Fagan' at the 
State University of Iowa as well as by a 
survey just conducted by the college news- 
paper staff on the campus of Eastern Illinois 
State College. That high school publications 
rank high in the extracurricular assignments 
of business teachers has long been suspected 
from reports of business education gradu- 
ates. 

The Iowa survey reveals that responsi- 
bility for school publications ranks first in 
frequency of extracurricular activities of 
teachers of general and social-business sub- 
jects in the 455 high schools of Iowa report- 
ing. The study just conducted by the local 
campus newspaper staff in the Eastern- 
Central Illinois area closely bears out the 
Iowa survey. Results thus far indicate that 
a high percentage of high school newspaper 
sponsors in the area are business teachers. 

Many of the sponsors of high school 
publications are recent college graduates 
with no previous journalism experience, and 
they are finding themselves at a distinct 
disadvantage. Of the more than 65 high 
schools reporting in the local survey, exactly 
two-thirds indicate that their publications 
advisors have had neither formal nor informal 
training in journalism. ‘Twelve per cent 
indicate that their advisors have received 
only informal training, and only 15 per cent 
report that their advisors have had formal 
training for their assignments. The survey 
further discloses that many advisors and 
sponsors are highly desirous of receiving 
practical advice and assistance in matters of 
newspaper writing, make-up, financing, and 
headline writing. 


by JAMES F. GIFFIN 


Because teach- 
ers of business 
subjects are so 
frequently called 
upon to direct 
student publica- 
tions, teacher-training institutions should 
give attention to the preparation of student 
teachers to insure competency in this work. 
If it is not feasible to offer formal instruction 
in this activity, the laboratory school should 
give the student teacher an opportunity to 
aid in the preparation of the high school 
newspaper and yearbook. 

In scanning the offerings of a large number 
of teacher-training departments of various 
American colleges and universities for which 
current catalogues were available, I found 
not one institutional offering that required 
enrollment in any course designed for this 
particular type of preparation. Evidently 
it is left to the discretion of the student 
trainee. Some students gain experience by 
membership on the college or university 
newspaper or yearbook staffs. Even such 
training, for the few who obtain it, is not 
necessarily appropriate. 

MANY USE THE MIMEOGRAPH. The local sur- 
vey indicated that over 53 per cent of the 
high schools reporting use the Mimeograph 
method of publication. A few use Ditto, and 
approximately 36 per cent use either regular 
printed newspaper type or are incorporated 
as a section of the regular newspaper. Even 
some of the yearbooks are mimeographed. 

For the high school publications set in 
type by the community printing plant, it 
may be that the best training available at 
the teacher-training institution, aside from 
formal courses in journalism, is student 
participation on the staff of the regular 
college or university campus newspaper and 
annual. However, for those high schools 
employing the Mimeograph or Ditto method 
of publication, perhaps there are other types 
of training more appropriate for the advisor. 





‘Clifford L. Fagan, “General and Social-Business Education: A Study of Its Status and Instructional Trends with Special 
Reference to the High Schools of Iowa,”” unpublished Doctor’s thesis, State University of Iowa, 1949. 
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Much immediate practical experience is 
gained by present business education majors 
and minors at Eastern Illinois State College 
by assignments on the staff of the depart- 
ment publication. Named BITS FROM 
BUSINESS by its group of student origina- 
tors some ten years ago, it is a mimeographed 
publication appearing twice a year, on 
December 15 and May 15. Its style is 
similar to that of the many high school 
publications that are mimeographed or 
dittoed. Since its inception, the size of the 
publication has increased from 10 to 30 pages 
in length and is now limited only by the 
capacity of the stapler necessary to bind it 
and by the availability of funds for paper 
and postage. 

In addition to serving as a training 
medium it also serves as an effective depart- 
mental bulletin, with news for and about 
departmental alumni. By reason of ever 
increasing numbers, the’ alumni mailing list 
has necessarily been restricted to those who 
have contacted the department in person or 
by letter within the year immediately pre- 
ceding the date of publication. Even with 
these restrictions, a mailing list of about 
one hundred people is always on file. 

The publication gets under way with the 
selection of a staff of some thirty-seven 
people. This selection is made by the sponsor 
together with the editor he chooses from the 
members of the previous year’s staff. A 
completed staff normally includes the follow- 
ing: 

Editor in Chief 

Alumni Editor 

Art Editor 

Pi Omega Pi Editor 

Department Editor 

Copy Editors (four people) 


Reporters: 
Alumni................(three people) 
I eee ere ee (one person) 
is (one person) 
Department....... ... (ten people) 


Copy typists: 
(some twelve or thirteen people) 


At the first staff meeting, called about 
eight weeks in advance of publication date, 
department story material that has accumu- 
lated is distributed to editors for assignment 
to their reporters. This material consists of 
letters from alumni; engagement, wedding, 
birth notices; faculty professional activities; 
club and fraternity activities; student activi- 
ties; humor and suggested story follow-ups. 
Carefully prepared instructions for the 
reporting of the story material are dis- 
tributed to all staff members and are dis- 
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cussed for clarity. Following are the instruc- 
tions currently used: 


BITS FROM BUSINESS 
Staff Instructions 


1. Reporters get assignments after consultation with 
their editors. 


2. Reporters create stories or prepare the stories 
already created, and type them on the dummy 
sheets provided. 


3. Reporters type story on dummy sheet exactly as 
follows: 
(a) Single space all material, two columns to a 
page, 40 spaces to a line. 


(b) Double space between paragraphs. 


(c) Indent three (3) spaces at beginning of 
paragraphs. 


(d) TO COMMENCE WRITING: Bring top 
margin line of paper into alignment with 
typewriter paper scale. Then space down a 
double space to type the heading, or to start 
first line of story conclusion. 

(e) Headings must be in caps —centered in 
40-space column. 


(f) After typing heading, double space to com- 
mence first line of story. 


(g) Indent three (3) spaces as in “c” above, and 
start typing first line of article. 

(h) In writing lines of article — forty (40) spaces 
are provided. If words do not total exactly 
40 spaces, stop short with a completed word 
or a hyphen and fill remainder of line with 
asterisks to forty spaces. (This is so copy 
typists can allow for those spaces between the 
words and thus have right margin come out 
even on stencil.) 


(i) After each article or story, double space and 
center exactly ten (10) asterisks in the 
column. Then double space and commence 
heading of the next article. Lines in the right 
column of the dummy sheet must line up with 
lines in left column. 

(j) Leave one vacant line space between last line 
of writing and the line marking the bottom 
margin of the dummy sheet. 


4. Hand your typed dummy sheets to your particu- 
lar editor for approval. If he approves it exactly 
as typed he will put it in BITS FROM BUSI- 
NESS box in the folder labeled “To Editor in 
Chief” for assembly and final make-up. Altera- 
tions or corrections must be completed before 
material is submitted. 


. Editor in chief, after final copy make-up, attaches 
a stencil to each dummy sheet and hands it to a 
copy typist for final stencil typing of that sheet 
as it is to be mimeographed in final form. (Meet- 
ing of copy typists will be called for this purpose 
and typing instructions distributed.) 


or 


6. Copy typists will type copy from dummy sheet, 
allowing indicated spaces to bring right margin 
even, assuring himself that his final stencil con- 
forms to directions given reporters in (3) above. 


~l] 


. Copy typist returns finished stencil with dummy 
sheet to copy shelf for proofreading by editor. 
Copy typist writes his name on the stencil before 
returning it for proofreading. 
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8. Only minor corrections will be made by proof- 
readers. If stencil is unsatisfactory it must be 
retyped. Only good stencils are acceptable. 


9. Art editor. will draw border lines and complete 
art work after proofreaders okay the copy. 


10. Copy editors run off 235 copies of each stencil 

and place on copy shelf for staple binding. 

On the copy dead line date, when the 
editor in chief has received all edited ma- 
terial, he cuts and assembles the material on 
fresh dummy sheets. A dummy sheet is a 
plain sheet of paper, ruled at the top, sides, 
bottom and vertically in the center to pro- 
vide two columns approximately 41 spaces 
wide. These columns confine the copy area 
and aid reporters in setting up story ma- 
terial. The editor in chief arranges material 
according to divisional sequence, setting it 
up space for space, allowing room for little 
drawings and column caricatures. Then the 
typists are called together and each given 
two or three pages to type. Stencils and 
backing sheets are also given to the typists. 

After the stencils are typed, they are 
proofread; art reporters and editors insert 
art work, and copy editors run the stencils 
off on the Mimeograph. 

Copy reported and completed according to 
instructions would look like this when 
handed back by the reporter: 


IT'S A BOY! 


Mr. and Mrs. John Scanavino (class of 
‘43) are the proud and happy parents of* 
a little boy, born September 28. The*** 
infant's name is David John. Mr.******* 
Scanavino is a commerce teacher at Olney 
Area High School. 


KEKKEKEEKE 


When the copy typist had finished with 
the stencil, the same article would appear as 
follows: 


IT'S A BOY! 


Mr. and Mrs. John Scanavino (class of 


‘43) are the proud and happy parents of 
a little boy, born September 28. The 
infant's name is David John. Mr. 


Scanavino is a commerce teacher at Olney 
Area High School. 


KEKKEKEKEE 


MINIMUM TRAINING. Staff positions are 
necessarily limited to those students in- 
dicating a desire to teach and to those who 
have shown enough talent and dependability 
necessary for accurate work. The time 
required of individuals for each issue is not 
burdensome, rarely over three hours, except 
for editors. Satisfactory application to the 
assigned position by staff members is re- 
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warded by retention on the staff for further 
issues and by promotions as merited. If a 
staff member’s work is unsatisfactory, he js 
dropped from the staff of further issues. 

Some of the students taking practice 
teaching are asked to assist with the high 
school publications. Those who avail them- 
selves of these training opportunities leave 
the college with at least a minimum. qualifi- 
cation for the extracurricular assignment for 
which they will likely be responsible. The 
tenor of innumerable letters from recent 
business education graduates leaves no doubt 
as to their appreciation for this available 
training and experience. Unless formal 
training in journalism is required, this is the 
least the institution can do for the prepara- 
tion of its student teachers. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


DR. MARION M. LAMB 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING TYPEWRITING is a down-to- 
earth book that shows a teacher how to 
get the most out of a typewriting class. 
It covers all of the important things 
and the little things about teaching 
and administering a class in type- 
writing. It answers numerous questions 
that bother beginning teachers as well 
as experienced teachers. A copy of this 
should be in the hands of every type- 
writing teacher, and it is especially 
valuable for a college methods course. 
The topics covered include: ‘‘You and 
Your Job,” “Skill Building,” “Job In- 
struction,” “Improvement of Instruc- 
tion,” ‘Evaluation and Grading of 
Student Achievement,” ““Your Admini- 
strative Duties,’ “Collect Reference 
and Teaching Materials,” “‘Write Your 
Own Reference Book,” ‘‘ Join a Practice 
Clinic,” ‘‘Equipment and Supplies,” 
“Selection of Students,’”’ “Standards,” 
“Principles of Skill Building,” ‘“Type- 
writing Tests,” ‘‘Reference Lists,” 
“Charts and Forms.” 

Single copies $2.00 (postpaid if cash 
accompanies the order). 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Schuricht Appointed Faculty Counselor 


Effective September, 
1950, George L. Schu- 
richt was appointed fac- 
ulty counselor of the 
Business Education De- 
partment of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools. This 
position was formerly 
held by Miss Lenys Ann 
Laughton. 

Mr. Schuricht received 
his Bachelor’s degree in 
business education from 
State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
and his Master’s degree 
from Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. He started his teaching career 
in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and left the 
teaching profession in 1926 to enter the 
business world.’ From 1926 to 1932 he was 
associated with Toy Tinkers, Incorporated, 
Evanston, Illinois, and the Central Trust 
Company of Northern Illinois, Chicago. 

In 1932 Mr. Schuricht went to the Mil- 
waukee Vocational and Adult Schools and 
taught in the Business Education Depart- 
ment until his recent appointment. 

He has been active on the Educational 
Committee of the local Milwaukee chapter 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 











G. Schuricht 


D. E. Appointments in Pennsylvania 


The Department of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, has announced the appointment of 
William R. Owens as field supervisor of adult 
distributive education for the eastern part 
of the state and Sidney J. Parnes as field 
supervisor in the western part of the state. 
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Mr. Owens received his Master’s degree 
from the Distributive Education Depart- 
ment, Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, and has had 
considerable selling and supervisory ex- 
perience in both small and large store opera- 
tions. He is a member of Eta Mu Pi, national 
honorary retailing fraternity, and Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary business educa- 
tion fraternity. 

Before accepting his present position, 
Mr. Owens was a member of the staff of the 
Department of Retailing, School of Business 
Administration, The University of Buffalo. 
He has taught distributive education for a 
number of years in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania and has had _ considerable 
experience teaching adult groups. His 
headquarters will be the Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, where he 
is also a member of the faculty in the Dis- 
tributive Education Department. 

Mr. Parnes received his Master’s degree 
in distributive education from the University 
of Pittsburgh, where he also completed his 
undergraduate work in business administra- 
tion. He was formerly an assistant to the 
training director at Kaufmann’s Depart- 
ment Stores in Pittsburgh. He has had three 
years’ experience as training supervisor with 
Kaufmann’s as well as four years’ back- 
ground in a small electrical fixture and ap- 
pliance store in Syracuse, New York. Mr. 
Parnes has had part-time advertising and 
selling experience during his undergraduate 
school years. 

In addition to organizing and teaching the 
adult classes throughout western Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Parnes will instruct in the sum- 
mer teacher-training program in distributive 
education at the. Research Bureau for Retail 
Training; University of Pittsburgh. Head- 
quarters for ‘Mr. Parnes will be the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 
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Southern Illinois Teachers Organize 


Sixty business teachers from thirty 
southern Illinois high schools attended a 
conference at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, on October 27 and 28. The 
conference marked the initial meeting of the 
business teachers of southern Illinois. Sim- 
ilar groups have been organized previously 
in other sections of the state, such as the 
Chicago area, western Illinois, eastern IIli- 
nois, and central Illinois. The group voted 
to have two meetings each year, one in the 
spring and one in the fall. 

The conference opened with a dinner in 
the University Cafeteria on Friday night 
with Dr. Henry J. Rehn, dean of the College 
of Vocations and Professions, Southern Iili- 
nois University, presiding. The dinner 
speaker was Alfred Fleishman, Fleishman, 
Hillard, and Associates, a St. Louis firm of 
public relations consultants, who spoke on 
the topic of human relations. 

Speakers on Saturday morning were: 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, professor of business 
education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
who discussed “Horizons in Business Edu- 
cation”; John A. Beaumont, chief of business 
education, Board for Vocational Education 
for the State of Illinois, “Trends in Business 
Education in the State of Illinois’; Robert 
Stickler, Proviso High School, Maywood, 
“Future Business Leaders of America 
Clubs.” 

The following business teachers partici- 
pated in a panel discussion of problems in 
business education: G. F. Highfill, Metro- 
polis Community High School; Joseph 
Hanson, Pinckneyville Community High 
School; Mrs. Margaret Harriss, DuQuoin 
Township High School; Fern V. Johnson, 
Benton Township High School; Eugene 
Little, Edwardsville Township High School. 

The officers of the new organization are: 
president, R. B. Eadie, Carmi Township 
High School; vice-president, Jesse L. Lock- 
yer, Benton Township High School; secre- 
tary, Lucy Parrish, Carbondale Community 
High School. 

2 e * 


A.B.W.A. Convention 


The annual convention of the American 
Business Writing Association will be held at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on Decem- 
ber 28 and 29. Dr. Daniel R. Lang, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, is the 
convention chairman and Lyda McHenry, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, is 
program chairman. 

Registration will be held in the Sherman 
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Hotel from 4 to 9 p.m. on Wednesday, De- 
cember 27. The program chairman plans to 
have a distinguished outside speaker for the 
first meeting on Thursday morning, De- 
cember 28, from 9 a.m. to 12 Noon. Follow- 
ing the first meeting there will be a discussion 
in which all members of the Association may 
participate. 


Tri-State Meeting in Pittsburgh 

The Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual fall meeting at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October 20 and 21. About three 
hundred teachers attended the meeting. 

At the general meeting on Friday evening 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey, spoke on the topic, 
“General Business Education in the See- 
ondary School.” Entertainment followed 
the general meeting. 

On Saturday morning Louis Leslie, Gregg 
Publishing Company, led a panel discussion 
on simplified Gregg shorthand. The lunch- 
eon speaker on Saturday was S. E. Gerald 
Priestley, London, England, who spoke on 
the topic, “The Struggle for World Power.” 

The spring meeting of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held at 
the Hotel McLure, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
on April 6 and 7, 1951. 


* * * 
Cincinnati B.1.E. Day 
About 1,600 educators from Hamilton 
County, Ohio, participated in the first 
annual Business-Industry-Education Day, 


sponsored by the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, on October 18. The teachers 
visited about seventy-five Cincinnati com- 
panies to see conditions under which busi- 
nesses operate. 

Throughout the city, teachers toured 
plants in groups of twenty and examined 
operations in various types of companies 
including retail, wholesale, and manufactur- 
ing businesses. The purpose of the tours 
was to acquaint teachers with the problems 
and policies of free enterprise so that they 
may be able to use this information for the 
benefit of students in preparing them for our 
American way of life. 

In the spring another visitation is planned 
for the personnel of business to visit the 
high schools. This will give businessmen an 
opportunity to meet the administration and 
staff members of the schools, see teaching 
in the classrooms, and learn some of the 
problems confronting the schools. 
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Committees usually 
select this book... 





Fifth Edition 
By 


D. D. Lessenberry 


and / 





T. James Crawford 


NG 


ery state that has made an adoption of a 
Wpewriting textbook since the publication of 
he fifth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
NG has selected this book on a basal, a co- 
fasal, cr a multiple basis. 


AND IN THOUSANDS OF OTHER SCHOOLS... 





his book is also adopted in Alaska; Puerto 
ico; Alberta and British Columbia, Canada; 
nd in thousands of other schools, large and 
nall, throughout the United States. It is used 
more schools than all competing books com- 


ined. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


incinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 





D.E. Conference at Ohio State 


Group participation in planning the day- 
to-day program was a feature of the Annual 
Distributive Education Conference at Ohio 
State University on August 28-31. 

Attending the four-day meeting were 
some thirty distributive education co- 
ordinators and supervisors from Ohio high 
schools as well as five vocational education 
officials, including Marguerite Loos, state 
supervisor; William Logan, teacher trainer, 
Ohio State University, and conference 
director; George Frack, Northwest district 
supervisor, Bowling Green University; Mrs. 
Arlene Kirkland, teacher trainer, Bowling 
Green University; and Dorothy Hamilton, 
program planning director, Cleveland. 

At the first meeting for new co-ordinators 
and supervisors, Dr. James H. Davis, pro- 
fessor of business organization at Ohio 
State University, spoke on the topic of 
job analysis. Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, pro- 
fessor of business education at Ohio State 





— 
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University, welcomed the conferees and 
Marguerite Loos introduced conference 
participants. The following conference 
chairmen were chosen at this meeting: 
Mary Spiker, Cincinnati; John Frakes, 
Cleveland; and Helen Moon, Lima. 

Margaret Dwyer, Toledo, presented a 
buyer training demonstration at the adult 
program session, which was followed by a 
panel discussion period. Dorothy Hamilton, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Association 
of the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America, spoke at the session on student 
clubs. 

Social events of the conference included a 
picnic at the university golf course, a dinner 
given by the Ohio Council of Retail Mer- 
chants, and an informal party at the home of 
Marguerite Loos. 

New co-ordinators and supervisors at the 
Ohio State University conference are shown 
in the picture below: 











Seated, left to right: Lohnie Boggs, Galion; 
Kirkland, teacher trainer, Bowling Green; James Conway, Youngstown. 


Standing, left to right: John Taylor, Elyria; W. B. Logan, teacher trainer, Ohio State University; Donavon Foulk, 
Bellaire; George Frack, Northwest area supervisor; Harvey Swack, Mansfield; Helen Steich, Akron. 


Marguerite Loos, state supervisor; James Stratton, Ironton; 


Arlene 











HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that 
has been published at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately 
and arrange to place a copy in the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, 
“Preparing 4 Personal Inventory,’” ‘“‘Locating Vacancies,’ “Writing the Letter of Application,”” and “The 








Interview. Price, 60 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Nfice=style dictation to correlate 
with the Simplified System vee 
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Shorthand Dictation Studies 


By Wallace B. Bowman 


Yes, you may now obtain SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, 
correlating with the new Simplified System (Gregg). 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES consists of forty dictation studies. In the 
first twenty-five of these, rhythmic dictation is used to build speed. Thereafter, 
office-style dictation is alternated with rhythmic dictation in order to provide 
real job preparation. The office-style dictation requires handling uneven 
dictation, corrections, changes, special instructions, insertions, and punctuation. 
Additional office-style dictation is provided in the teachers’ manual. For those 
who want more rhythmic dictation there is more in the teachers’ manual. 


Each of the forty dictation studies is divided into five parts as follows: basic 
skill, involving theory review, brief-form review, and punctuation pointers; 
business information, including vocabulary preview, difficult words and out- 
lines, and background information; business correspondence involving both 
incoming and outgoing letters, vocabulary preview, and difficult outlines; a 
study of business and office practices involving vocabulary preview and office 
routines; progress check-up involving letters increasing in length and difficulty. 
Numerous other features will also appeal to you. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Fifty-third Annual Convention 








National Business Teachers Association 


Hosts: 


The Cleveland Public Schools 
The Ohio Private Business Schools Association 





Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 





December 28, 29, 30, 1950 


The program for the 
fifty-third annual con- 
vention of the National 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been an- 
nounced by O. M. Cor- 
rell, Minnesota School of 
Business, Minneapolis, 
president of the Associa- 
tion. This will be a joint 
meeting of the National 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the National 
Association and Council 
of Business Schools. Re- 
cognized leaders in the 
field of business educa- 
tion have been obtained for the main pro- 
gram and comprehensive programs have 
been arranged for the departments and 
round tables. Howard E. Wheland, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, is the local 
convention chairman. 

The convention will officially open on 
Thursday morning, December 28, with 
registration of members. Admission to all 
meetings will be by badges, provided on 
registration. 

Conducted tours have been arranged by 
the Hospitality Committee for the teachers 
and visitors attending the convention. A 
brief description of each available trip will 
be supplied at the Hospitality Desk. 
Teachers and visitors are urged to sign up 
early for the trip of their choice. 

On Thursday evening there will be a 
reception and informal dance after the 
general assembly. The reception and dance 
will be sponsored by the local hosts. 

The officers and executive board members 
of the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation are as follows: first vice-president, 
Hugh Barnes, Barnes School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado; second vice-president, 
Zelma Bundy, John Marshall High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Robert Finch, 











O. M. Correll 
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Convention Theme — “The Human Side of Business Education” 








Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
treasurer, Paul F. Muse, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; Board 
Members, O. M. Correll; Hugh Barnes: 
Mary O. Houser, Libbey High School, 
Toledo, Ohio; Ray G. Price (ex-officio), 
College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; Jay Miller, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware; Lewis R. Toll, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

The following is the complete program: 


PROGRAM 





Wednesday, December 27 
1:30 p.m. — 5:00 p.m. 
ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS 
6:30 P.M. 
PI OMEGA PI DINNER 


Thursday, December 28 
9:00 a.m. — 8:00 P.M. 
REGISTRATION OF N.B.T.A. MEM- 
BERS 
10:00 a.m. 11:30 a.m. 
MEETING OF N.B.T.A. EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 
12:00 Noon 
PI OMEGA PI LUNCHEON 
1:30 P.M. 


OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF EX- 
HIBITS BY EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
OFFICERS, AND LOCAL COM- 
MITTEE 


1:00 p.m. — 5:00 p.m. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Thursday, December 28 
8:00 p.m. — 9:30 P.M. 


Presiding: O. M. Correll, president of 
N.B.T.A. 


Invocation: Reverend Roland D. Sund- 
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berg, Windamere Methodist Church, 
East Cleveland, Ohio 

Welcome to Cleveland: Thomas A. Burke, 
mayor of the city of Cleveland, and 
Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, superintendent 
of Cleveland Public Schools 

Announcements: Robert Finch, secretary 
of N.B.T.A., and Howard E. Wheland, 
chairman of the local committee 

Keynote address: “The Human Side of 
Business Education” — Dr. Charles G. 
Reigner, H. M. Rowe Publishing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland 


9:30 p.m. — 12:30 a.m. 
RECEPTION AND INFORMAL 
DANCE 
Friday, December 29 
8:00 A. M. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY BREAK- 
FAST 
DENVER UNIVERSITY BREAK- 
FAST 
ADMINISTRATORS-DEPARTMENT HEADS 
ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 29 
9:30 A.M. — 11:30 a.m. 
Theme: ““The Administrator Looks at the 
Human Side of Business Education” 
Presiding: Dr. Earl Clevenger 
Chairman, Dr. Earl Clevenger, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman; vice-chairman, 
Frank F. Sanders, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Dr. John Trytten, 
College of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Participants: Dr. Harvey A. Andruss, 
president, Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; 
John R. Haubert, chief of commercial 
education, Commonwealth of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania; William L. Moore, 
principal, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland; Dr. J. N. Given, Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Junior College, Los Ange- 
les, California 
Business Meeting: election of officers 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 29 
9:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Dr. Vernon A. Musselman 

Chairman, Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, 
College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington; vice-chairman, 
Dr. Forrest L. Mayer, Department of 
Business Education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; secretary, 
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Ruth Cathcart, Central High School, 
Lima, Ohio 

“Analysis of Recent Research in Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing’ — J. Virgil Herring, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

“The Human Side of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting” — E. E. Hatfield, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, and 
Leon Brooks, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 29 


9:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Gertrude Dubats 

Chairman, Gertrude Dubats, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin; vice-chairman, Harves C. Rahe, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois; secretary, Perle Marie Parvis, 
Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana 

“Office Teaching Is Different’ — Eliza- 
beth Nelson, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 

“The Human Side of Business Educa- 
tion” — T. James Crawford, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


Friday, December 29 
12:30 P.M. 
oS cee UNIVERSITY LUNCH- 
LUNCHEON AND STYLE SHOW 


Toastmaster: Stanley E. Hedges, presi- 
dent, Canton Actual Business College, 
Canton, Ohio 

Luncheon Speaker: Dusty Miller, hu- 
orist, Wilmington, Ohio 

Subject: ““How’s Your Attitude?” 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 29 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: John C. Frakes 

Chairman, John C. Frakes, supervisor of 
distributive education, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-chair- 
man, Robert T. Stickler, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois; 
secretary, James W. DeLong, supervisor 
of distributive education, Evansville, 
Indiana 

“Dynamic Human Relations” — William 
B. Logan, teacher trainer, distributive 
education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 
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“Packaging Your Personality” — Eliza- 
beth Kardos, lecturer 
Business Meeting: election of officers 


SOCIAL BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 29 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.m. 

Presiding: Kennard E. Goodman, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland 

Chairman, Dorothy L. Travis, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks; vice- 
chairman, Ray Heimerl, University of 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; secretary, 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Theme: ‘Classroom Demonstrations in 
Teaching Basic Business Subjects with 
Emphasis on the Human Element” 

Economic Geography — Villa B. Smith, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland 

Business Law — James E. O’Meara, Glen- 
ville High School, Cleveland 

Business Training — Dr. M. Herbert Free- 
man, State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey, and students 

Economics and Consumer Education — 
Don Arnold, chairman of business edu- 
cation, Elgin, Illinois, and students 

Comments: Edwin A. Lederer, director of 
Division of Commercial Studies, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois; 
Ray Heimerl, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; William L. Moore, prin- 
cipal, John Hay High School, Cleveland; 
Paul M. Boynton, state supervisor of 
business education, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 29 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Theme: ‘Modernizing Office Machines 
Instruction by Increased Emphasis on 
Human Relations” 

Presiding: Mabel Scheiderer 

Chairman, Mabel Scheiderer, Decatur 
Senior High School, Decatur, Illinois; 
vice-chairman, H. J. Langen, University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Hazel Faulkner, 
Arlington Heights High School, Arling 
ton Heights, Illinois 

“Ts the School Responsible for Good 
Human Relations in the Office?” — 
Dr. Lucas Sterne, head of Business 
Education Department, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg 

**A Businessman Looks at Human Rela- 
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tions of Employees” — James W. Hur- 
ley, manager of Office Services Depart- 
ment, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Decatur, Illinois 

“The Human Side of the High School Co- 
operative Office Training Course’ — 
Dorothy D. Davidson, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland 

Discussion: H. J. Langen, vice-chairman 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 29 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Acting chairman, H. Bauernfeind, The 
Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, John H. Karr, The 
Business Institute, Detroit; secretary, 
Mrs. Phyllis E. Davis, Business Train- 
ing College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Program: (Being arranged) 

Friday, December 29 
6:30 P.M. 


DELTA PI EPSILON DINNER MEET- 
ING 


Saturday, December 30 
8:00 A.M. 
MICHIGAN 
FAST 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
LEGE BREAKFAST 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Saturday, December 30 


9:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 

Theme: “The Human Side of Business 
Education As Applied to Guidance, 
Motivation, Personality Development, 
Teacher-Student Relations, Placement 
and Follow-up” 

Presiding: O. M. Correll, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Panel Moderator: Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
director of business education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Participants: Dr. J. Frank Dame, dean, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee: 
Dr. Marion Lamb, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California; Merrill 
A. Young, vice-president in charge of 
personnel, Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company; J. Murray Hill, president, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, ~ Kentucky; Joseph 
Gruber, New York Vocational Study, 
New York City 


Business Meeting: election of officers 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Saturday, December 30 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Theme: ‘The Personnel and Skill Problems 
Found in Business Offices” 

Presiding: Elsie Leffingwell 

Chairman, Elsie Leffingwell, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, Dr. Stan- 
ley Robinson, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; secretary, Laura Summers, 
College of Commerce, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie 

“Stenographic Skills Now Found in Busi- 
ness Offices” — H. H. Green, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 


“Problems of Individual Adjustment 
Within a Business Organization” — 
Maxwell Kelso, personnel director, 


Sterling-Lindner-Davis, Cleveland, Ohio 
“Adjustment of the College Curriculum 
to the Personnel and Skill Demands of 
the Business Office’ — George Terry, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 
Business Meeting: election of officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Saturday, December 30 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Theme: ““The All-Round Development of 
High School Pupils for Service in Busi- 
ness” 

Presiding: Ann Brewington, professor of 
business education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

Chairman, Darwin C. Stevens, Green- 
castle High School, Greencastle, Indi- 
ana; vice-chairman, Mary Yocum, Sen- 
ior High School, Austin, Minnesota; 
secretary, Eleanor M. Phillips, Fremont 
High School, Fremont, Michigan 

“The All-Round Development Through 
Meeting Individual Needs of Students 
in Regular Skill and General Business 
Courses” — Dr. Lester I. Sluder, pro- 
fessor of business education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Doris Howell, Evanston ‘Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois 

“The All-Round Development Through 
Desirable Personal Traits, Attitudes, 
and Work Habits’ — James DeLong, 
coordinator of business education, Ev- 
ansville City Schools, Evansville, In- 
diana; Katherine Van Buskirk, chair- 
man of business education for city of 
South Bend, Indiana 

“The All-Round Development Through 
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the Coordination of the Business Educa- 
tion Program in Schools with Modern 
Personnel Practices in Offices and 
Stores” — Robert E. Slaughter, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City; 
L. H. Diekroeger, St. Louis City 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
Business Meeting: election of officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Saturday, December 30 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Stanley E. Hedges 

Chairman, Stanley E. Hedges, Canton 
Actual Business College, Canton, Ohio; 
vice-chairman, W. E. Kamprath, Min- 
nesota School of Business, Minneapolis; 
secretary, Mrs. C. C. Jacobson, Na- 
tional School of Business, Rapid City, 
South Dakota 

“The Dollar and Sense Side of Business 
Teaching” —F. J. Miller, president, 
Tiffin University, Tiffin, Ohio 

“Relations Between Office Management 
and Business Schools’’ — Ted W. Kling, 
Educational Division, National Office 
Management Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET 
Saturday, December 30 
6:00 P.M. 


Presiding: O. 
N.B.T.A. 
Invocation: Reverend John W. Ghrone, 

Calvary Lutheran Church, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Address: “Keeping America Strong” — 
Dr. J. O. Christianson, superintendent, 
University of Minnesota School of 
Agriculture, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Announcement of 1951 convention city 
Introduction of new president 
9:30 p.m. — 12:30 a.m. 
Pre-New Year Celebration 
Entertainment 
o o - 


Columbia University Luncheon 


M. Correll, president of 


Dancing and 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Business Education Department will hold 
its annual luncheon in connection with the 
convention of the National Business 
Teachers Association on Friday, December 
29, at 12:30 p.m. at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Any former student of 
Teachers College is invited. Make reserva- 
tions with Professor Hamden L. Forkner or 
Professor John L. Rowe at the hotel upon 
arrival. 
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